Ethnic Studies program 
--is it working? 


‘By Faul S. Reinhard 


Traditional education has long 
held the view that, in America, all 
subcultures eventually blend into 
the one big culture called 
mainstream America, that the 
U.S. is truly the great homogeni- 
zer. Only recently has it begun to 
realize that this isn’t always so. 


Educators and students 
seeking answers began realizing 
that, although history, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology, all offered 
‘clues as to why, still nothing was 
cohesive. This is where Ethnic 
Studies comes in. 

Says Division Chairperson Jim 
Stevenson, ‘‘Ethnic Studies ties a 
lot of things together. The 
psychology of minorities is better 
understood with a background of 
ethnic history. Ethnic sociology 
can help both the teacher and the 
student deal with problems of 
language and culture.’’ 

Of the various courses that tie 
together, there are classes on 
Filipino-American, Mexican-Am- 
erican and Afro-American  cul- 
ture, classes that deal with the 
psychology of youth and of 
families, and an English compo- 
sition class that uses various 
ethnic writers as its basis. 

Despite what seems to be a real 
need for the program, it had its 
problems getting started. Ste- 
venson points out the trouble 
encountered in dealing with other 
divisions. 

‘‘A sore thumb with Ethnic 
Studies programs everywhere is 


from other divisions, and most 
divisions understandably don’t 
want this. Fortunately, MPC has 
given a lot of support to our 
particular program.”’ 

“The biggest problem we 
had,’’ Stevenson says,’’was with 
a speech course we wanted to 
bring in. We wanted to teach an 
understanding of the language 


Fabrizio charge 


By Chris Weber 


About 90 people showed up for 
Ray Fabrizio’s ‘‘update’’ on John 
F. Kennedy’s assassination. He 
presented considerable evidence 
to prove that JFK was killed by at 
least two people. Many obser- 
vations were critical of secret 
service and police performance; 
Fabrizio said only one man seem- 
ed to be doing his job. 

Facts to prove Lee Harvey 
Oswald (a FBI and CIA employee). 
was innocent of killing Kennedy 
are numerous. Oswald was al- 
legedly behind the President (his 
view being obstructed by a tree); 
yet one bullet entered Kennedy’s 
throat and another, blew off a 
good deal of his head from the 
front. Also, Oswald’s single shot 
rifle (an old and inaccurate mo- 
del) wasn’t capable-of firing three 
shots in the six-second, shooting 
spree. 

The most important fact is that 
over 90 witnesses said they heard 
and could smell shots fired to- 
ward the President coming from a 
clump of trees hundreds of yards 
from the 5-7 story building Os- 
wald was allegedly near the top 
of. Two men with a near aerial 
‘view said they saw gunmen 
running from the trees seconds 
after the shooting. 


Though witnesses were nu- 
merous, the Warren Commission 


~ 


without having to destroy a 
person’s ethnic dialect. We gota 
lot of resistance on that one. We 
finally got to offer it, not as a 
transferable course but as a 
community service.”’ | 

Stevenson feels that a lot of 
resistance came because people 
were afraid of watered down 
courses and unqualified teachers. 
‘‘Well, this just isn’t so,’’ he 
declares. ‘‘Our teachers are 
qualified, and they demand 


definite academic standards. 
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Work has to be done by the 
students.’’ 

-He gives the teachers in his 
program good marks, but certain 
students strongly disagree. Says 
Liz Smith, president of the Black 
Students Union, “‘Stevenson just 
doesn’t want to rock the boat.”’ 


Not relating 


She says, ‘‘The truth is, his 
teachers are not relating to many, 
if not most minority students. 
They are not giving relevant 
material to the students. Bertha 
Hutchins’ composition class does 
deal with alternate thought such 
as-Neruda and Thoreau, but there 
is little minority thought, about 
what black and chicano authors 
are writing.”’ 

In this case, Hutchins agrees, 
saying that one of her big 
problems is finding material con- 
temporary enough to fill the 


English instructor Ray Fabrizio 
- Kennedy conspiracy. 


(investigators of the assassina- 
tion) managed not to ask these 
witnesses questions. 


Fabrizio added that most of 
these witnesses have since been 


killed, had strange accidents, 
have disappeared or now refuse 
to testify. He also said that 91 per 
cent of today’s public doesn't 
accept the Warren Report. 
Besides clarifying the Oswald 
situation, Fabrizio found major 
fault with security. The first 
blunder was that the buildings 
surrounding the motorcade was 
unguarded. The first rule for as 
motorcade is surveillance for all 
surrounding structures. 


needs of her students. 
The Ethnic Studies teachers 


argue that many students are - 


disenchanted because they expect 
the classes to be easier. ‘‘Stu- 
dents drop out because they 
expect our classes to be big rap 
sessions,’’ Stevenson contends, 
and Hutchins feels her “basic 
English standards also keep some 
students away. 

’ Speaking for herself, Liz Smith 
feels this isn’t so. ‘‘I never 
thought those classes were going 
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to be easy. I expected to work 
just as hard in them as in any 
other. And I think this is true of 
most minority students.’”’ Smith 
argues that it isn’t the difficulty of 
the classes that keeps students 
away, but the teachers. 

“If a white teacher can get a 
black student going to class, 
really excited about what’s going 
to happen, as Ray Fabrizio or 
Homer Bosserman can do, then 
black teachers should be able to 
do the same--but they haven't. 
David Yamada can actually stim- 
ulate people about political 
science. Hutchins doesn’t stimu- 
late like that, although she has 
the potential.” 

Smith feels that history 
structor Henry Royal is ‘‘an 
embarrassment to the program. 
He will never allow himself to be 
wrong. If he doesn’t know an 
answer, he’ll talk you completely 


in- 


convinces audience of alleged 


Photos by Chris Weber 


The second blunder was caused 

by slow reactions of the secret 
service’s Presidential driver. Se- 
cret service agents are trained to 
react and move out immediately 
when they hear shots. The driver 
didn’t. He hesitated, turned his 
head around to look and then 
(after the fatal decapitating shot) 
accelerated. 
_ Another security foul-up was 
the apprehension of suspected 
gunmen at the scene. There were 
at least three men (documented 
by photograph) arrested; the 
three men were allegedly re- 
leased a few hours after the 
shooting and there’s no record of 
the arrest. 


black history.”’ 


around the bush and still not give 
you one. I think he’s lost the 
respect of many students because 
of the way he teaches.”’ » 


Another student of Royal, 
Dennis Lucas, agrees that the 
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man is hard to argue with, but 
argues that Royal has, neverthe- 
less, been valuable to the 
program. ‘‘He taught me that 
there is a black history,’’ says 
Lucas, ‘‘that we’ve done more 
than just being slaves, that the 
watch I’m wearing, for instance, 
was inspired by a black man. This 
is important to me.”’ 

Despite her contentions about 
the quality of the Ethnic Studies 
staff, Smith does feel, along with 


Jim Stevenson 


Dennis Lucas [facing camera], says ‘‘He taught me that there is a 


Lucas and most other people 
interviewed, that the program 
itself is invaluable. ‘‘I need to 
know about my blackness,’’ she 
declares. ‘‘I need to know about 
black history, black literature, 
black politics. I need to know 
everything I can about blacks, 
and I imagine the other minorities 
feel the same way about their 
races.”’ 

Stevenson was asked if he felt 
his. programs dealt effectively 
with all minorities. ‘“‘I don't 
really see a black world in Ethnic 
Studies,’’ he answered. ‘‘I see all 
people who don’t relate to 
traditional history, education and 
what’s going on socially. The fact 
is that there are all kinds of 
minorities here, especially on this 
peninsula.’’ 


Definite value 


‘‘People ask why don’t we have 
a class in Japanese culture, in 
Indian culture, even in Italian 
culture. Well, I don’t see 
anything wrong with it. If we can 
get the teachers and enough 
students to fill the classes, then 
we should have them. This is a 
community education service. 
That’s what we’re here for.’ 

‘‘We get speakers from the 
community,’’ he points out. ‘‘We 
have policemen in talking about 
crime, people from the rapre 
crisis center, child abuse center, 
marriage counselors, and sc. 
on.’’ Stevenson believes that the 
program has definite value to the 
non-minority student. ‘‘Ethnic 
Studies deals with the world as it 
really is,’’ he maintains. ‘‘When 
we fit the whole Ethnic Studies 
program together, we have a 
pretty universal picture of the 
whole world.”’ 


Campus station KMCC 
is ready to broadcast 


After a semester and a half of 
silence, campus radio station 
KMCC will soon be broadcasting 
again. The hold-up this semester 
is a major one - their mix board is 
being repaired. The cost of the 
repair is roughly $400 and at last 
check the mixer was due back at 
the station November 28. 

A programming schedule will 
be posted on the station’s door, 
located upstairs in the electronics 
building. ‘‘We’ve decided not to 
play progressive music in the 
early morning or evenings,’’ says 
Lloyd Reece, programer at the 
station. 

‘Other than that restriction, 
people are pretty much free to 
play what they want.’’ Reece 
explained that there are about 12 
people working to get the station 
going, and there are 30 slots to be 
filled. 

Reece also said that “‘last 
semester was a mess. People 
were making lots of noise and 
bothering classes in the elec- 
tronics building. Too much 
partying and too little enthu- 
siasm closed down the station.”’ 

Hopefully there will be more 


enthusiasm this semester, but the 
group at the recent KMCC meet- 
ing was small. The station looked 
like a storeroom for stereo speak- 
ers and not much more, but with 
the arrival of the mixing equip- 
ment things should shape up 
considerably. 


Christmas 
concert set. 


‘‘A program for Christmas’’ is 
the free chorus concert scheduled 
for December 15, at 8 pm in the 
Music Hall. 

The college chorus will sing 
‘‘Midnight Mass for Christmas”’ 
by M.A. Charpentier, “‘Fantasia 
on Christmas Carols’’ by R. 
Vaughn Williams, and ‘‘Today, 
Christ is Born’’ by Healey Willan, 
with Dr, Harvey Marshall con- 
ductor and Mrs. Camille Olaeta 
accompanist. 

The college singers, John Er- 
ickson conducting, will perform 
selections from ““The Ceremony 
of Carols’’ by Benjamin Britten. 

Both groups will feature var- 
ious outstanding soloists. 
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’5 Who’? 


Did you know that the deadline for nominations to ‘‘Who’s Who 
in American Junior Colleges’’ is past? 

If you missed the deadline, even if you weren’t aware of its 
existence, don’t feel too alone. The majority of students at MPC (18 
out of 21 in an unoficial poll) had never heard ot this ‘‘honor’’ 


before. 


And, make no mistake, it is considered an honor. 


If you’re 


selected, your name and a brief biographical sketch are included in 
the latest edition of ‘‘Who’s Who.”’ You also get other memorabilia 


such as a certificate. 


However, as the saying goes, “‘the best things in life aren’t free’’ 
and that certainly applies here. The ‘‘student who becomes who’’ is 
requested to pay a $70-plus bill for the book and trimmings! 

Of course, there are certain benefits which naturally come along 
with this type of recognition. For instance, the publishers of this 
college edition promise recommendations for job applications once 


the student is out of school. 


The prestige value, it seems to us, might carry the greatest 


significance. Like its famous (or infamous) predecessor, the ‘‘Who’s | 
Who’’ book, the pure snob appeal of being chosen as outstanding in 


your field and being published as such is clearly evident. 
And yet, how much relevance does this concept have to the 


student and society of the ’70s? Or 


perhaps more realistically, how 


much weight does a J.C. ‘‘Who’s Who’’ carry in the outside world? 
Some have argued that of a certain number of.nominees allotted 
per school, a certain percentage of these are minority or 


disadvantaged students who would 


otherwise be ignored by a white, 


predominantly middle-class academic world. 
The theory is that the recognition achieved through publication in 
this book provides incentive toward continued excellence in the 


academic and outside worlds. 


Doesn’t token representation such as this, however, merely pat 
the student on the back for conforming to existing majority 
standards, for ‘‘making it’’ in a rigid little world defined by a few 
teachers, administrators and publishers? 

There’s so much that’s usually left out of criteria for judgments of 


this kind. 


Personal philosophies and ethics, progress in less 


academically weighted courses and programs, overcoming various 
mental/physical/emotional handicaps don’t figure into the printed 


lines. 


Well, if you haven’t been invited into the “‘Who’s Who in 


American Junior Colleges’’ clique, 


over it. After all, if the question 
answer should be ‘*What For?”’ 


try not to lose too much sleep 
is ‘Who’s Who?”’ perhaps the 


Your voice counts 


PG bike path decision 


By Chris Weber 


Before voicing your opinion of 
the proposed PG biking and 
hiking path, you should remem- 
ber a few things: 

1. Because fewer cars will be in 
use, gasoline savings and lower 
pollution levels are inevitable. 
Many people have said they’re 
willing to help the environment; 
here’s a chance to prove it by 
hiking and biking more. 

.. This trail will mean greater 
safety for everybody. Drivers 
won’t have as many bikers and 
hikers to drive around, and 
bikers and hikers won’t have to 
worry about being hit by cars. 

3. Senior citizens will be able 
to use the trail. The past problem | 
of senior citizens who like to ride 
bikes has been hills and traffic. A 
flat 4.5 mile trail would give them 
a place to ride. 

4. A Herald letter to the editor 
stated: ‘‘Calamity is less likely to 
occur with wholesome outlets for 
physical and psychic  energy.”’ 
This points out that money could’ 
be saved by lower vandalism 
rates; i.e.: give potential vandals . 
something to do and they won’t 
vandalize. 

5... Bikers ‘ and » hikers « are 


quieter than cars. Many people 
think that a paved road goes 
hand-in-hand with noisy cars and 
motorcycles; the PG trail isn’t for 
this kind of thing. 

6. If we let this acquisition 
opportunity go, private busines- 
ses may buy and develop the 
area. 

7. Many other cities have bike 
paths. Marina, Santa Cruz, San 
Jose and other cities are among 
them. Davis has comfortably 
adapted itself around bicycles. 

8. Most hikers and bikers are 
accommodating people; we 
wouldn’t mind a slight change in 
the trail’s location. Initial acqui- 


sition of the Southern Pacific rails | 


is our immediate goal. 

9. Concerning littering by 
hikers and bikers, you should 
remember that cars do it more. 
It’s rather difficult to ride and eat 

With these ideas in mind 
please come to the public meeting 
on Wednesday, December 7. A 
large turn-out could make the 
difference between acquiring and 
not acquiring the path. The 
meeting is at Robert Down 


School, at 7:30, 485 Pine Avenue 
in Pacifie Grove. Ae A AK 


Letters 


Comment on rent control, foreign students 


To the Editor: 

Iam writing to straighten out 
some questionable statements by 
Mr. Dick Challis in last edition’s 
El Yanqui article on the rent 
control movement in Seaside. 


Mr. Challis, the self-appointed 
leader of the anti-rent control 
movement, stated that should 
rent controls be adopted, “‘Lard- 
lords would select tenants much 
more carefully. What about a 
Black family with seven kids and 
a beagle they’re not willing to get 
rid of? Who’s going to rent to 
them?”’ 


What Mr. Challis fails to 


understand is that fair housing © 


laws still exist in this country and 
that landlords could be sued for 
discrimination. 

Mr. Challis states that under 
rent controls “‘maintenance be- 
gins to fall off.’’ The truth of the 
matter is that when rent ceilings 
are set, the initiative mandates 
that such things as property taxes 
and maintenance costs have to be 
figured in. Also, should a 
landlord fail to provide upkéep of 
the rental unit, tenants would 
have the authority to withhold 


' rents until such maintenance was 


performed. It would be hard to 
‘“‘make Seaside into a slum’”’ 
under such constraints. 


No Concern 


I would add that, while rent 
control has not been established 
anywhere in California, three 
states - Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey and Florida - along with 200 
cities throughout the U.S. do have 
rent controls. ; 

Mr. Challis states that his 
‘‘heart is in Seaside, too’’. Is it 
his heart or his pocketbook that is 
in Seaside? At no time did Mr. 
Challis voice any concern for the 
people in Seaside. For a rich 
realtor from Carmel who makes 
his money from his many proper- 
ty holdings in Seaside to say his 
heart is in Seaside, presents those 
of us who reside in Seaside with a 
set of incongruities that border on 
the fantastic. Mel Mason, Chair- 
man-Community Action Party, 
Author-Rent Control Initative 


To the Editor: 

The November 10, 1977 issue of 
EY included’ an Opinion Page 
article by Mike Kemelek con- 
cerning the development of a. 
larger international student pro- 
gram at MPC. Mr. Kemelek is 
against it. He asserts that he is 
‘‘reading between the lines...’’ I 
find it annoying when someone 
attempts to read between the 
lines without first reading the 
lines themselves. 

The thrust of Mr. Kemelek’s 
objection seems to be that the 
average cost per student per 


‘semester is $1358, whereas an 


international student pays only 
$400-$500, depending on the 
number of units carried. He 
implies that the difference must 
be made up by local taxpayers 
who, he further implies, are 
resentful of the staggering costs 
of education. This chain of 
implication might lead to the 
conclusion that MPC would be 
financially better off without in- 
ternational students. 


Economics 


It is apparent that Mr. Kemelek 
has not done his homework very 
well. The figure of $1358 per 
student per semester includes 
fixed costs for buildings, main- 
tenance, athletic facilities, etc. 
The presence or absence of 
international students would 
hardly affect these figures. The 
fact is that foreign student tition 
is based on ADA figures, so that 
the presence of such a stude it is 
neutral in terms of money cc raing 
into the institution. As a matter 
of fact, the international student 
program costs less than it produ- 
ces, since (except for classes in 
English as a Second Language) 
special classes are not created for 
foreign students. 

Discounting obvious factual 
errors (e.g. Vietnamese refugees 
are permanent residents, not 
foreign students), I find myself 
further disappointed with Mr. 
Kemelek’s lack of understanding 
of the economics of student life. 
He claims the property taxes are 
high. It is a commonplace that 


Recruiter stirs feelings 


To the Editer’ 

As a Student Council member I 
was deeply troubled by the accu- 
sations made toward the ASMPC 
concerning the free speech for all 
in the November 10 issue of El 
Yanqui. 

The article stated that ‘‘we now 
have our student government 
saying, in effect, that we should 
ban certain speakers because too 
many students might be exposed 
to those selfsame ideas.’’ 

The whole predicament came 

about when ASMPC Vice Pres- 
ident John Lyons and followers 
| picketed the marine recruiter in 
‘the College Center, not ‘‘on 
“campus.’’ Previously, John had 
brought to the Council’s attention 
that the Student Center is for the 
students to come to and relax. If a 
‘military recruiter wishes to set-up 
a display, fine, but let’s have it 
outside or elsewhere, if weather 
does not permit. 


Students seeing this picketing 


took it for granted that Lyons was 
representing the entire student 
government. I would like to 
clarify that his views are not my 
own or the majority of the 
Council, since his motion not to 
allow the recruiter to come was 


. voted down. 


Each student on the Council of 
ASMPC is an individual with his 
own points of view. When he 
speakers he is giving a personal 
opinion, unless otherwise stated. 
Linda Lee Meyer. 


To the Editor: 

I agree with your editorial 
comment on the presence of 
‘military recruiters on campus. No 
elite should decide this issue for 
us. I think its a bonafide mistake 
to think we can protect people 
from any kind of manipulation by 
shielding them from it temporar- 
ily, especially when those people 
are college students and mostly 
adults. After all, we are 
supposed to be responsible for 
ourselves and make our own 
judgements. 

So, I have two suggestions as 
follow up on this issue. One is to 
have a vote of the student body on 
the issue and see how the 
majority feels. And the other, 
which should precede the first 
suggestion, is to have a formal 
debate between the opposing 
factions. Let students, military 
people, and whoever else will 
engage in formal debate, do so. I 
think by doing this the real issues 


_can emerge. Chris Hedlund _ 


renters pay the property taxes of 
their landlords: that’s why rents 
are so high. How many foreign 
students pay rent? Almost ail of 
them. In fact, the average foreign 
student spends between $3000 
and $4000 per year in the U.S. 
That’s almost a million dollars a 
year of foreign money coming into 
this area via MPC international 
students, and that’s a lot of 
cabbage none of the struggling 
businesses of the Peninsula 
would ever see if Mr. Kemelek 
were to have his way. Edward 
Devlin, Foreign Student Advisor 


The Editor replies: 


Nobody has accused Mr. Devlin 
of empire-building, but the 
defensive tone of his letter seems 
to indicate that’s just what is on 
his mind. 

As far as doing one’s home- 
work, Dean Bessire indicated that 
the figure of $1358 per s.udent 
does not include capital improve- 
ments: over 80 per cent of that 
amount goes for teachers’ salar- 
ies, .which, needless to say, 
somebody has to pay. To suggest 
that foreign students have no 
negative effect whatever on the 
local taxpayer is misleading. 
There are many more owners of 
single-family dwellings on the 
Peninsula than there are apart- 
ment owners. The small home- 
owner, in most cases, has nobody 
to pass the rent on to. He 
pays---the entire point of my 
column. 

It should be noted that a new 
instructor to teach English as a 
second language---that is to say, a 
new teacher’ for foreign 
students---will be hired next fall 
at an additional cost to the school, 
conservatively estimated, of 
$20,000. 

The figure of ‘‘a million dollars 
a year’ brought by 300 foreign 
students into this area is highly 
suspect. Foreign students have 
been known to take jobs that 
would otherwise be filled by 
locals. Not all of the money they 
earn and spend here is ‘foreign 
money,’ as Mr. Devlin would 
have it. 

I must own up to a Statistical 
error. The $1358 per student is 
an annual figure, while foreign 
students pay closer to $1000 in 
annual tuition, not $500 as I 
stated. 

Yet I would maintain that one 
can’t read between the lines 
without, of course, first reading 
the lines. 
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EY review 


Trekkie book, TV show in orbit 


By Mike Kemelek 


Star Trek fans, known for their 
noisy, happy mania ever since the 
five-year mission of the Enter- 
prise was aborted in 1968, are 
shuddering in quiet ecstasy now 
that 21 new episodes of the series 
are in production. 

The Enterprise will again seek 
out new life and new civilizations 
next fall, but to tide you Trekkies 
over until then, Ballantine Books 
is publishing the Star Trek/Star 
Fleet Medical Reference Manual, 
a companion to the Star Fleet 
Technical Manual, the enor- 
mously successful---like every 
commercial venture based on the 
show---volume of Starship hard- 
ware. 


By Anne Woolworth 


The typical man on campus 
wonders when the nutrition 
course is mentioned, “‘Is it a 
ladies’ cake-baking class?’’ 

No way. One, men comprise up 
to twenty-five per cent of its 
members, usually. Two, its 
object is ‘‘obtaining and main- 
taining a good state of nutrition. 
Study is make of carbohydrates, 
proteins, fats, minerals, vitamins 
and their nutritive value and 
sources. Menus are planned to 
meet the student’s own needs for 
maximum health.’’ 

Into health foods is a common 
saying hereabouts, often spoken 
with the vaguest possible mean- 
ing, and sometimes fraught with 
unhealthy perilous misconcep- 
tions. These, 
Rile is bent on correcting, or as 
she mildly puts it, ’’The intelli- 
gent, curious consumer needs 
nutrition knowledge.’’ 

A number of the men in her 
nutrition classes, Rile says, want 
to make dietetics or nursing their 
professions. Others who go in for 
football or other athletics “want 
the most fit bodies.’’ Some are 
heading for coaching as a later 
career. ‘‘They know,’’ says the 
long time nutritionist and head of 
the Home Economics Depart- 
ment, ‘‘that the machinery for 
sports is a healthy body.”’ 

Women similarly name nursing 
and dietetics as career choices. 
and the field of child” develop- 
ment, with emphasis on_ chil- 
dren’s diets. Modern theory has 
it that some slowed rates of 
mental growth are traceable to 
malnutrition in early childhood, 
or even the pre-natal period. 


Others have enrolled in these 
courses because of personal con- 
cerns, to learn the proper diet for 
optimum health in cases of diabe- 
tes or heart trouble. 

More work-related applications 
of studies in the field of nutrition 
are for dental hygiene majors, 
future teachers of home econo- 


“We'll spoil you 
House, 


=H 


instructor Mary . 
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Ever want to see what a 
Denebian Slime Devil looks like? 
Learn the symptoms of Rigelian 
fever? Or find out where Spock’s 
heart is really located? The 
Medical Reference Manual fea- 
tures zoologically-precise draw- 
ings of each high and low creature 
ever mentioned on Star Trek, 
from Vulcan anatomy to the 
simple innards of the troublesome 
Tribble. 

Recently ‘‘declassified and re- 
leased by the Star Fleet Surgeon 
General,’’ the medical manual 
features sections on interplane- 
tary diseases, alien first aid, 
physiology---*‘ears. The unusual 
shape of the Vulcan ear has been 
the subject of much speculation. 


Mary Rile a nutrition helper 


mics and professional restaurant 
managers. The latter have a need 
for nutritional knowledge, but 
must often go in for cosmetic 
effects, in Miss Rile’s opinion. 


Mary Rile 
The lecture attended by EY’s 
reporter had students figuring 
scientifically their daily caloric 
requirement, a number most 
people should know. This, says 
Rile was the only “‘individualized 


session wherein the nutritional 


knowledge gained from early 


semester classes was applied to. 


each student’s size, shape, age 
and typical daily activities.’’ 

To obtain the latter informa- 
tion, the students were asked to 
keep a record, for three days, of 
all their usual doings, charting 
time spent sitting, driving, walk- 
ing, working and even lying still. 
The average number of calories 
expended per hour for most of 
these was drawn up by Lavoisier 
back in the 1700’s; his calcula- 
tions still hold true. Two or three 


‘simple bits of addition and multi- 
plication involving time spent in a | 
given activity, times it’s calorie & 


‘‘cost’’ per kilogram per hour, 
times body weight get you the 
magic number. (Fortunately, 
Miss Rile has charts to help with 
this.) You then know how many 
calories per day it takes ‘‘to run 
your body machine.”’ 


at the Healthway 


leks x. 


However, in laboratory tests it 
was found that its special shape 
helps to funnel air and intensify 
sound in the thin, dry air of 
Vulcan. Thus, the Vulcan ear is, 
contrary to superstitious belief, 
not a mark of devilish ancestry, 
but simply a decibel amplifier.’’ 

A critical note: the medical 
manual is not as generally ser- 
viceable and thoughtful as David 
Gerrold’s The World of Star Trek 
(1972), and won’t satisfy your 
thirst for Saurian brandy the way 
some of the better Star Trek 
narrative offspring have, like 
James Blish’s novel, Spock Must 
Die. 


Only true Trekkies need apply, 
then. But if more voyages of the 
starship Enterprise are what you 
must have, there’s not long to 
wait. 

For the new episodes, William 
Shatner has been signed as that 
All-American macho man Captain 
Kirk, and Lieutenant Uhura, the 
Swahili sex symbol---Chicago- 
born Nichelle Nichols---will  re- 
turn. The rest of the original cast 
is reenlisting, too. 

The only ripple in the 
space-time continuum is the plot 
Trekkies have uncovered by the 
producers to replace Mr. Spock 
with a bald-headed female alien. 
They hope to set the studio 
straight before that treason 
against the Federation should 
occur. 

If you’ve read this far, you'll 
still be poring over the medical 
manual when you switch on the 
TV next September and have 
Scottie beam you aboard, like the 
first time 12 years ago. Then that 
confident voice from the 
command chair will issue the old 
order: “‘Steady as she goes, Mr. 
Sulu.”’ 

After all, under warp-drive, 12 
years is just a wink of interstellar 
time. 
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Of ESON RING DAY ONLY! 


, \ YOUR OWN 
‘~f) \ PERSONAL 
SIGNATURE 
ENGRAVED 
INSIDE YOUR 
RING!... 


A$  VALUE-FREE! 
RING DAY: 12-2-77 
DEPOSIT REQUIRED: _ $10.00 
Today - 10:00 am - 2:00 pm 
STUDENT CENTER 
Guadalupe Lounge 


Broadway Deli 


768 Broadway, Seaside. Telephone 394-8055 


MENU 
Sandwiches Served on Rolls or White, Wheat, Rye Bread 
JOKER’S WILD - Combination - ‘‘A Real Card. . 1.75 
OLD SMILEY- Cheese - American, Swiss, Jack .. 1.35 
SHAMROCK - Corned Beef. . 1.75 
HAPPY FELLA - Mortadella. . 1.70 
BONANZA - Roast Beef. . 1.75 
SORRY CHARLIE - Tuna Fish - Only the Best . . 1.40 
THREE STRIKES - Turkey Breast . . 1.70 
BETTER OR WURST - Liverwurst . . 1.40 
O SOLO MIO - Italian Salami. . 1.70 
SAND BAGGER - Polish Sausage. . 1.35 
GAMBLER - Bologna - All Beef. . 1.40 
CITY SLICKER - Pastrami. . 1.75 
PERFORMER - Baked Ham. . 1.70 
HEN HOUSE - Egg Salad . - 1.40 
B-B-Q CHICKEN - Whole ... 2.75 
B-B-Q SPARERIB SANDWICH. . 2.25 
HOT LINK SAUSAGE SANDWICH. . 1.50 


POSOSOOSOOOOOOSES 
Prvevevevevee lt 


Cagers win first two games, 
home against Yuba tonight 


By Danny Edwards 


After two games, our basket- 
ball team shows a 2-0 record, but 
the caliber of its opponents was 
hardly a measure for determining 
the Lobos ability for the 1977-78 
season. 

MPC blew away an Alumni 
team, 85-50, last Saturday, then 
one night later, wore down a 
scrappy UC-Santa Cruz squad, 
98-74. 

In both games, the Lobos 
exploded for S0-point second 
halves. The Alumni had only 
eight players and UCSC a mere 
six--they were missing seven 
members due to the holidays- 
compared to MPC’s 12. 

The Alumni had two of MPC’s 
starters from last season, Pete 
Smith and Rob Peterson. Smith, 
All-Conference last year and now 
at Sacramento State, scored nine 
points early but was bottled up 


the rest of the way. Peterson had 


seven and rebounded well. Dirk 
Harris was Alumni high scorer 
with 12 and also did a good job on 
the boards. 

The Lobos were helped along 
by Alumni turnovers and cold 
shooting. Both teams lost the ball 
repeatedly and both were erratic 
underneath the basket, missing 
easy tip-ins. 

MPC took a quick 10-0 lead but 
mistakes and sloppy passing kept 
the Alumni close at the half, 
35-25. In the second half, MPC 
outscored the Alumni, 50-25, 
dominating on rebounds and 
playing aggressive defense. 

Lobo coach Sal Cardinale sub- 
stituted freely and every Lobo got 


Lobo Al Majewski [foreground} 
defending against Ken Wilcher. 
Photo by Chris Weber. 


— Sup sets 


2 mile mark 


Former Palma High star, John 
Sup, set a new MPC school record 
in the two-mile run at a Postal 
Meet on West Valley JC’s tartan 
track. 

Sup’s time of 9:10.1 bested the 
old mark of 9:13.0 set by Mike 
Lundblad in 1973. 

Six Lobos went up to West 
Valley to compete in the meet 
which was completely voluntary 
and designed so athletes could 
record good times after the hard 
training of cross country season. 

Other MPC times were: Tim 
Minor, 9:19; Steve Watkins, 9:27; 
Mark Jensen, 9:29; Mike Kenn- 
ada, 9:38; and Steve Tamagni, 
9:41. } 


into the point column with MPC’s 
Tom Ware leading all scorers 
with 20. 

Ware, who averaged 16 points 
a game last season, went to the 
hoop often, drawing fouls and 
converting all eight of his free 
throws. He was only 6-of-15 from 
the field but grabbed nine 
rebounds. 

Other strong performances in- 
cluded guard Fred Davis’ 12 
points, 10 rebounds and good 
defense; and Don: Mock’s team 
leading 11 rebounds along with 11 
points. 

MPC’s other three guards, 
Chris Wheeler, Roy Main and Al 
Majewski contributed to the Lobo 
attack. Main, who prepped at 
Seaside High, and Wheeler both 
shot well from the outside, hitting 
10 and eight points respectively. 
Majewski, playing his usual role 
of playmaker, dealt some good 
passes for easy layups and had 
two points. 


Football team 


wins last game 


By Larry Tanner 


A conference season which was 
an overall disappointment to 
MPC ended with a touch of 
happiness as the Lobos knocked 
off rival Hartnell, 41-8, in their 
final Coast Conference football 
contest. 

The crushing victory knocked 
highly favored Hartnell out of 
first place and a_ conference 
championship.  Hartnell’s loss 
enabled surprising Ohlone col- 


' lege to edge into the top of the 


league and go on to the northern 
California small school playoffs. 

The Lobos final win evened up 
their overall record at 5-5 and 
gave them a 1-4 slate in league 
play. 

The Lobos displayed an aerial 
attack which gave Hartnell fits all 
day. David Russo led the fired up 
Lobos unit with 22 completions in 
31 attempts for 289 yards and six 
touchdowns of varying distances 
and styles. 

Ron Johnson was the leading 
receiver once again as he hauled 


in 11 Russo tosses for 113 yards 
and four touchdowns. The 
scoring receptions came from 
five, six, nine and 12 yards out. 
An MPC surprise was freshman 
Stacy Colbert, who switched from 
slot back to wide receiver during 
the week. Colbert caught five 
passes for 96 yards and made two 
spectacular catches for touch- 
downs. 

The  conference’s leading 
ground gainer, Hartnell’s Ter- 
rance Galloway, rushed for 150 
yards in 23 carries but this was 
offset by MPC’s strong pass rush 
and pass defense which dumped 
quarterback Dan Casas seven 
times and allowed him to 
complete only 4 of 15 passes with 
two interceptions. The _perfor- 
mance of the Lobos on defense 
was a team effort but George 
Bonner really stood out with two 
quarterback sacks and an inter- 
ception before leaving the game 
late in the final quarter with a leg 
injury. } . 


Rounding out the Lobo scoring: 
Kent Jordon, Al Hobby, Stan 
Sims, Brent Gasperson and Mark 


McNally all had four points each; 


and Gerry Munday two. 

The UCSC game started off just 
like the night before with 
Monterey taking a 10-1 advantage 
and stretching it to 29-8 in the 
middle of the first half. Santa 
Cruz was sluggish early and had 
no rebounding strength. Hurried 
shots, bad passes and a tough 
Lobo defense played a major role 
in MPC’s early lead. UCSC got 
its first field goal five minutes 
into the games. 

Towards the end of the first 
half, Santa Cruz began to click 
and outscored MPC 20-10, closing 
the gap at halftime, 48-34. 

Monterey forward Tom Ware 
had ten early points and finished 
the evening with 15 while playing 
only about half the game. 

But it was 6-foot-6 center Don 
Mock who exploded in the second 
haif and wound up with 24 points. 
Mock’s size and manueverability 
inside was an important part in 
his getting open for easy layups 
and short jump shots. He also 
had eight rebounds, second to 
freshman Gerry Munday’s nine. 
Munday also scored 12 points. 

Fred Davis was again a key 
factor in the victory, hitting for 
fifteen points and playing strong 
defense which resulted in many 
Santa Cruz turnovers. 

High scorer for the game, 
though, was Santa Cruz’ coach 
Steve Wicht, who had 28 points, 
mostly from the inside. Dave Joki 
added 23 for UCSC but then Santa 
Cruz’ scoring fell off as Ken 
Wilcher had 10, and the other 
three players had only 13 points 
between them. 

Cardinale was again able to 
give all his players a lot of game 
time and again every man had at 
least one basket. 

Mark McNally scored eight 
points; Brent Gasperso n six; Kent 
Jordan, Al Majewski, and Al 
Hobby four each; Roy Main, 
Chris Wheeler and Stan Sims two 
each. 


MPC harriers third at 


By Danny Edwards 


In the closest finish by three 
teams in cross country small 
school state championship _his- 
tory, MPC’s harriers wound up 


‘third behind winner San Jose City 


College and second place Glen- 
dale College on Sierra College’s 
four-mile course. 

San Jose scored 74 points, 
Glendale had 75 and Monterey 
76. Other teams were: Hancock 
90, San Diego 138, Citrus 169, 
Solano 172, Saddleback 180, 
Sierra 196 and Porterville 217. 
Lowest total wins. 

One week earlier, the Lobos 
had defeated San Jose C.C. for 
the Northern California Champ- 
ionship on the same Sierra 
course, winning for the second 
year in a row. 

At the state meet, all seven of 
the Lobo runners improved their 


times from the week before but it: 
‘wasn’t enough to overcome San 


Jose and Glendale. 
Tim Minor, MPC’s top runner 
all year, placed sixth in the race, 
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Don Mock [jumping] controls tip. MPC’s Tom Ware [24], Fred 
Davis [21] and Al Majewski [background] await ball. Photo by Chris 


Weber. 


Judging from these two 
games it’s hard to tell just how 
strong the Lobos will be this 
season, but they will definitely 
have to eliminate mistakes in 
passing and ball handling to be 
effective. 


Gerry Munday [20] scores uncon- 
tested. Photo by Chris Weber. 


timed in 19:53.5. Mark Jensen, 
putting out a fantastic 43 second 
improvement over last week’s 
time, finished ninth in 20:00.6. 
Other Lobo finishers were: John 
Sup, 21st, 20:20; Steve Watkins, 
22nd, 20:20.7; Mike Kennada, 
28th, 20:33.9; Rick Guilfoy, 36th, 
20:45.4; and Bob Wellck, 46th, 
21:07.2. 

‘““Of course we were very 
disappointed,’’ said Lobo coach 
Dave Stern. ‘‘It’s tough not 
reaching a goal we made months 
ago but we gave it out best shot.’’ 

Porterville’s Joaquin Leano 
was the individual winner, timed 
in a new small school course 


Spikers eye 
state title 


MPC women’s volleyball team 
left this weekend for San Diego to 
compete for the State title in 
Second Division, Small Junior 
Colleges. Their outstanding three 
out of five game win over Cabrillo 
last month placed them in the 
number one ranking of the Coast 
Conference League. 

Ranked No. 2 in the state, the 
volleyballers gained the confer- 
ence title Nov. 18 on a neutral 
court at Hartnell. 

The scores (9-15, 15-7, 1-15, 
15-3, 15-6) reflect the closeness 
and excitement of the games. 

Noted for a strong defensive 
lineup, MPC was covering the 
court with exceptional strength. 
Leslie Brandlin, MPC’s 6’ spiker, 
was reaching (and making) in- 
credible blocks and step-ups, at 
one point literally diving across 
the floor to save a point. And 
Diane Turner was a true ‘‘power- 
house’”’ server, placing her serves 
with great accuracy. 


State meet 


record of 19:37.4. 

In the large school division, 
Grossmont College was the 
winner for the seventh consecu- 
tive year. 

In the women’s division, MPC 
placed eighth overall with 156 
points. Glendale won the team 
title with 66 points and Ruth 
Caldwell of Citrus was the 
individual winner, timed in 17:06 
over the three-mile course. 

For the Lobos, Liz Spencer was 
22nd, Pam Cox 34th, Cathy 
Mathews 37th, Lucy Ahrens,. 
39th, Pat McDonnell 43rd, Patti 
Cooper 47th and Katie Ingalls 
48th. 
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SALES 
PART/FULL TIME 


major retail stores. Super comm. 
for ambitious people willing to 
Flex. hrs. We train! Interesting work and follow directions. 

work offering charge accounts in A.D.S. 


(415) 661-7362. 


BECOME A COLLEGE CAMPUS DEALER 


Sell brand name stereo Components at lowest prices. 
profits; no investment required. 


High 


For details, contact: Fad 


Components, Inc. 65 Passaic Ave., P.O. Box 689, Fairfield, New 
Jersey 07006 Ilene Orlowsky 201-227-6884 


q 
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